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OUR BIRDS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 40I 

THE STORY OF OUR BIRDS THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR 1915. 



BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 

(concluded.) 

Time will permit but a glance at a few of the many interest- 
ing facts disclosed by the arrival and the departure of our birds 
in May. There was only one record of the Downy Woodpecker 
in May — -on the 28th; the last record in April was on the 20th; 
and the species did not reappear until June 25th. This woodpecker 
closely resembles the White-breasted Nuthatch in its spring 
migration. The Snowbird departed on May 3, 1915 and on April 
28, 1914. My latest record for this species was May 20, which 
was quite exceptional. 

The Hermit Thrush is . a species whose stay with us each 
spring is notably prolonged. Arriving this year on April 9, and 
departing on May 31, the Hermit Thrush remained 52 days. 
In 19 14 the time was almost identical, the bird leaving one day 
later, and arriving on the same day. In 19 13 the date of departure 
was May 30. These dates disclose remarkable regularity in the 
time of departure of the Hermit Thrush. 

The Myrtle Warbler arrived this year on April 19 and departed 
on May 20 — a stay of 3 1 days. This is the hardiest of the warblers, 
always arriving the earliest in spring and leaving the latest in 
autumn. The dates of migration for this species in the spring of 
1 9 14 were very close to those of the present year — -arriving April 
18, and leaving May 17. 

Some scattered observations made in May will now be given. — 
May 7. — -Young Killdeers out of the nest, and fledged. — May 9. — 
A Spotted Sandpiper was startled by the report of a gun and the 
howl of a dog that was shot; the note of the Sandpiper was 
piercing. — May 1 1 . — Blackburnian Warbler feeding on insects in 
apple blossoms; uttered its characteristic note at frequent inter- 
vals; by this note the bird may be easily known, as well as by 
its striking plumage. — -May 18. — Saw my first Mourning Warbler — 
ho note; moved slowly in elms, flying a few feet at a time. — May 
21. — 20 species of warblers seen up to date. — 3:30 p. m., a Night- 
hawk resting in a road-way. 

Sixty- two species were recorded in June, 1915. They were: 
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Crow, Blue Jay, White-breasted Nuthatch, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, Goldfinch, Downy Woodpecker, Song Sparrow, Chickadee, 
Hairy Woodpecker, Cardinal, Meadowlark, Bluebird, Robin, 
Killdeer, Red-winged Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, Flicker, Field 
Sparrow, Cowbird, Kingfisher, Towhee, Phoebe, Mourning Dove, 
Vesper Sparrow, Brown Thrasher, Chipping Sparrow, Chimney 
Swift, Spotted Sandpiper, House Wren, Baltimore Oriole, Warbling 
Vireo, Yellow Warbler, Catbird, Kingbird, Bobolink, Screech Owl, 
Barn Swallow, Orchard Oriole, Crested Flycatcher, Indigo Bird, 
Wood Pewee, Red-eyed Vireo, Dickcissel, Lesser Yellowlegs, 
Greater Yellowlegs, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Alder Flycatcher, 
Cedarbird, Redstart, Maryland Yellowthroat, Nighthawk, Hum- 
mingbird, Canadian Warbler, Red-shouldered Hawk, Bank 
Swallow, Brown Creeper, Bobwhite, Grasshopper Sparrow, 
Acadian Flycatcher, Herring Gull, Blackburnian Warbler, Logger- 
head shrike. 

A very curious record, made on June 13, was that of the 
Brown Creeper. There was no record for this species in May, 
the bird having departed on April 20. In 1914 there was also 
no May record, the date of departure having been April 26. These 
various dates of migration show that the Brown Creeper is not 
to be looked for even in May. Who can account for its reappearance 
in June? 

The most notable event in the writer's experience in June 
of this year was his trip to the sand-dunes in northern Indiana. 
In company with Dr. Nieuwland and another priest, on June 22, 
I went to a station seven miles beyond Michigan City, named 
Mineral Springs. From here a walk of about a mile brought us 
into the region of the dunes. These are a formation of sandhills — 
some nearly a hundred feet high — with deep gullies at long 
intervals. Formed by the wind blowing the sand inward from the 
shore of Lake Michigan, these dunes extend back probably a mile 
from the water's edge in several parallel ridges, covered mostly 
with pine trees. Looked at from the distance of a mile, the tops 
of the highest hills show the sand among the trees. This is perhaps 
the wildest part of Indiana. We met no person, nor saw any 
house, in the dune region. It seemed inspiring to think of the 
long years during which this unique formation has been going 
on, man playing no part in it, but nature carrying out her God- 
appointed laws in utter unobstructiveness. 
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You will be interested to learn just what species of birds 
were found among the dunes. The following is the list: Hairy 
Woodpecker, Redstart, Yellow Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler 
Acadian Flycatcher, Vesper, Field, Song and Chipping Sparrows, 
Bluebird, Goldfinch, Blue Jay, Crow, Wood Pewee, Mourning 
Dove, Maryland Yellowthroat, Catbird, Kingbird, Chimney 
Swift, House Wren, Indigo Bird, Crested Flycatcher, and Herring 
Gull. Gulls first appeared when we were 20 miles from Michigan 
City. 

I shall always recall this interesting trip to the sand-dunes 
as one of the most pleasurable I have ever made. What a pity, 
I have often thought, that the people of Indiana and the people 
of Chicago do not try to obtain this unique region for a national 
park. 

In July fifty-three species were found this year. They were: 
Crow, Blue Jay, White-breasted Nuthatch, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, Goldfinch, Downy Woodpecker, Song Sparrow, Cardinal, 
Meadowlark, Bluebird, Robin, Killdeer, Red-winged Blackbird, 
Bronzed Grackle, Field Sparrow, Flicker, Cowbird, Kingfisher, 
Towhee, Phoebe, Mourning Dove, Vesper Sparrow, Brown 
Thrasher, Chipping Sparrow, Chimney Swift, Spotted Sandpiper, 
House Wren, Baltimore Oriole, Warbling Vireo, Yellow Warbler, 
Catbird, Kingbird, Purple Martin, Bobolink, Screech Owl, Barn 
Swallow, Orchard Oriole, Crested Flycatcher, Indigo Bird, Wood 
Pewee, Red-eyed Vireo, Dickcissel, Greater Yellowlegs, Alder 
Flycatcher, Cedarbird, Maryland Yellowthroat, Hummingbird, 
Acadian Flycatcher, Loggerhead Shrike, Grasshopper Sparrow, 
Least Flycatcher, Scarlet Tanager, Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

Some of the more interesting of my observations, made in 
July, will now be given. — -July 5, 4 p. m. — A Crested Flycatcher, 
perched on a wire fence, facing the breeze, and flying back, mostly 
to the ground, to catch flies; usually the bird perched sideways, 
to see the flies on both sides of the fence. — July 13. — Kingbirds 
bathing — flying from the tops of tall oaks and dipping into the 
water of a lake. — July 27. — Saw an abino Robin, which had been 
seen by number of persons about week previously. They reported 
it as a curious-looking white bird, but did not recognize it as a 
Robin. As soon as I saw the bird, which was all white (not snow- 
white, however), I recognized the right species at once. This 
Robin stayed in the same trees for a number of days longer, just 
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how long I can not say, for I left Notre Dame soon after the 1st 
of August. 

August of 19 15 had the largest number of species of any. of 
the summer months — 73. The greater part of this month was 
spent by the writer at Bankson Lake, four miles from Lawton, 
Mich. The country around this lake is very hilly, and deep woods 
abound in the neighborhood. From this difference in the character 
of the land, certain species of birds, very rare or unknown at this 
time of the year at Notre Dame, Indiana, are not uncommon in 
the vicinity of Bankson Lake. These rare species are: both 
kinds of Yellowlegs, Great Blue Heron, Gnatcatcher, Yellow- 
throated Vireo, Acadian Ftycatcher, and Tufted Titmouse. 

On the other hand, some common species found at Notre 
Dame are wholly absent or very rare near Bankson Lake. Such 
are: the Blue Jay, Meadowlark. Bronzed Grackle, Cowbird, House 
Wren, and Purple Martin. Some summers I have found the 
Purple Martin fairly common in this region, but this year there 
was only one record for August. The House Wren and Cowbird 
also had one record; in other years these species were seen oftener. 
The Bronzed Grackle, which had two records, was not found at 
all in August, 1914. The Meadowlark, loving a level country, is 
not seen on the hills of this section. Blue Jays, in small numbers, 
inhabited the more open woods near Bankson Lake some years 
ago, but for the past three summers they have not been observed 
here. 

The most favorable place for observation near Bankson Lake 
is the deep woods, which are very extensive. Here such rare 
species as the Acadian Flycatcher, Yellow-throated Vireo, Tufted 
Titmouse and Gnatcatcher are common species. Here, too, the 
first warblers reappear toward the end of the month. This year 
I found fewer warblers in August than in 19 14. There were seven: 
the Yellow Warbler, Blackburnian, Black and White, Redstart, 
Magnolia, Canadian, and Overbird. 

The autumn migration begins in August, although a few 
species may not be found even in this month. Such are the Dick- 
cissel and Loggerhead Shrike. My last record this year for the 
Shrike was July 15; for the Dickcissel, July 24. The Yellow 
Warbler departed on August 15; the Orchard Oriole, on August 
28; the Maryland Yellowthroat, on August 21; the Grasshopper 
Sparrow, on Aug. 10. The Blackburnian, and Black and White 
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Warblers arrived on Aug. 22; the Magnolia Warbler and Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, on the 26th; the Canadian Warbler and the 
Ovenbird, on the 29th. On August 30, a flock of Bonaparte Gulls 
(about 20) appeared, flying over the lake and dipping frequently. 
This was my first record of this species. 

The list of birds found in August is the following: Crow, 
Blue Jay, White-breasted Nuthatch, Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Goldfinch, Downy Woodpecker, Song Sparrow, Chickadee, Hariy 
Woodpecker, Cardinal, Bluebird, Robin, Killdeer, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, Field Sparrow, Flicker, Cowbird, 
Kingfisher, Towhee, Phoebe, Mourning Dove, Chipping Sparrow, 
Chimney Swift, Vesper Sparrow, Spotted Sandpiper, House Wren, 
Baltimore Oriole, Warbling Vireo, Yellow Warbler, Catbird, 
Kingbird, Purple Martin, Bobolink, Screech Owl, Barn Swallow, 
Orchard Oriole, Crested Flycatcher, Indigo Bird, Wood Pewee, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Greater, and Lesser, Yellowlegs, Alder Flycatcher, 
Cedarbird, Maryland Yellowthroat, Nighthawk, Hummingbird, 
Red-shouldered Hawk, Bank Swallow, Acadian Flycatcher, Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, Least Flycatcher, Scarlet Tanager, Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Tree Swallow, Gnatcatcher, Mud Hen, Great Blue Heron, 
Eave Swallow, Ruffed Grouse, Whip-poor- whill, Brown Thrasher, 
Blackburnian, Black and White, Magnolia, and Canadian, Warblers, 
Tufted Titmouse, Redstart, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Overbird, 
Bonaparte Gull. 

September of this year yielded the writer only 50 species, 
which was a much smaller munber than is usual for this month. 
They were: Crow, Blue Jay, White-breasted Nuthatch, Red- 
headed Woodpecker, Goldfinch, Downy Woodpecker, Song 
Sparrow, Chickadee, Meadowlark, Bluebird, Robin, Killdeer, 
Bronzed Grackle, Field Sparrow, Flicker, Kingbird, Kingfisher, 
Phoebe, Mourning Dove, Chimney Swift, Spotted Sandpiper, 
House Wren, Warbling Vireo, Catbird, Purple ' Martin, Bobolink, 
Screech Owl, Barn Swallow, Indigo Bird, Wood Pewee, Lesser 
Yellowlegs, Cedarbird, Hummingbird, Least Flycatcher, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Brown Thrasher, Redstart, Black and White 
Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Hermit 
Thrush, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Black-throated Green Warbler, 
White-throated Sparrow, Snowbird, Pine Warbler, Sapsucker, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Brown Creeper, Nashville Warbler. 

No record was made in September for the following species: 
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Hairy Woodpecker, Cardinal, Red-winged Blackbird, Cowbird, 
Towhee, Sparrow Hawk, Vesper Sparrow, Baltimore Oriole, 
Crested Flycatcher, Red-eyed Vireo, Alder Flycatcher, Night- 
hawk, Maryland Yellowthroat, Scarlet Tanager, Balckburnian 
Warbler. It is difficult to account for the absence of such common 
species as the Cowbird, Towhee, and Crested Flycatcher. And 
even in the case of the Baltimore Oriole, I have always made in 
former years at least one or two records of this species in September. 
To me nothing in the life of a bird seems more mysterious than 
its migratory habits. Nearly every species will show, at least 
occasionally, some marked irregularity in its migration. 

The Spotted Sandpiper departed on Sept. 20; the Warbling 
Vireo, on Sept. 25; the Purple Martin, on Sept. 24; the Bobolink, 
on Sept. 13; the Barn Swallow, on Sept. 2; the Hummingbird, on 
Sept. 22; the Redstart, on Sept. 27. The Red-breasted Nuthatch 
arrived on Sept. 23; the Hermit Thrush, on Sept. 7; the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, Black-throated Green Warbler, Snowbird, 
White-throated Sparrow, on Sept. 21; the Pine Warbler, on the 
24th; the Sapsucker, on the 25th; the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
Brown Creeper, and Nashville Warbler, on the 28th. 

Some observations made in September: — Sept. 5. — Black and 
White Warblers creeping and flitting in trees at the edge of an 
oak grove; saw only young birds. — Sept. 13. — First Meadowlarks 
reappeared — no record since Aug. 5, when I went to Bankson 
Lake, Mich. — Sept. 21. — Migration becoming stronger. — Sept. 22, 
Killdeers plentiful on the shore of a small lake. — Sept. 27. — 
Golden -crowned Kinglets numerous in oak groves and evergreens. - 
Sept. 28. — Least Flycatcher, on a wire fence — looks like a di- 
minutive Phoebe. — Very faint call-note of a Catbird in bushes 
on a roadside. — Brown Thrashers, plentiful in bushes along a 
road; Ruby-crowned Kinglet and Nashville Warbler here too. 

In October, 19 15 I found forty-two species. These were: 
Crow, Blue Jay, White-breasted Nuthatch, Goldfinch, Downy 
Woodpecker, Song Sparrow, Chickadee, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Meadowlark, Bluebird, Robin, Killdeer, Bronzed Grackle, Field 
Sparrow, Flicker, Cowbird, Kingfisher, Mourning Dove, Chimney 
Swift, House Wren, Catbird, Wood Pewee, Least Flycatcher, 
Brown Thrasher, Hermit Thrush, Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
Snowbird, Pine Warbler, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Brown Creeper, 
Myrtle Warbler, Yellow Palm Warbler, Fox Sparrow, Towhee, 
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Phoebe, White-throated, Lark, Savanna, White-crowned, Tree, 
Sparrows, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Connecticut Warbler. 

Species that are usually seen in October, but failed to appear 
this year were: Red-headed Woodpecker, Cardinal, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Vesper and Chipping Sparrows, Cedarbird, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, and Screech Owl. The last record of the Red- 
headed Woodpecker was made on Sept. 19. As we saw at the 
beginning of our story, this species was present in all of the previous 
seasons of 1915. This woodpecker was also found in every month 
of 1914- This was the only year in which I observed the -Red- 
headed Woodpecker throughout the year. 

The migrants in October were: Meadowlark, departed on 
the 2 1 st; Field Sparrow, on the 27th; Flicker, on the nth; 
Cowbird, on the 26th; Chimney Swift, on the 2d; Wood Pewee, 
on the 8th; Least Flycatcher, on the 7th; Brown Thrasher, on 
the 10th; Hermit Thrush, on the 19th; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
on the 1 8th; Yellow Palm Warbler, on the 6th; Fox Sparrow, on 
the 13th; Towhee, on the 20th; Phoebe, on the 20th; White- 
throated Sparrow, on the 23d; White-crowned Sparrow, on the 
17th; Red-breasted Nuthatch, on the 13th; Connecticut Warbler, 
on the 15th. The Tree Sparrow, the last of autumn migrants to 
arrive from the north, returned this year on October 25. 

October observations. — Oct. 5. — Goldfinches in autumn 
plumage. — A few notes of a Song Sparrow. — Yellow Palm Warbler 
in a hedge along a roadside. — Oct. 9. — Red-breasted Nuthatches, 
plentiful in an oak grove. — Oct. 14. — Saw an albino Field Sparrow — 
white on rump and sides. — Oct. 15. — Snowbirds becoming plenti- 
ful. — Oct. 16, 8:30 am . — Bright and warm. — Birds plentiful and 
in song. — The air filled with the notes of Bluebirds. — Goldfinches 
and Towhees, everywhere. — Oct. 19. — Bright and warm. — Meadow- 
larks singing loud. 

My record for November, 1915 shows only 18 species. These 
were: Crow, Blue Jay, White-breasted Nuthatch, Goldfinch, 
Downy Woodpecker, Song Sparrow, Cardinal, Bluebird, Robin, 
Killdeer, Bronzed Grackle, Kingfisher, Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
Snowbird, Brown Creeper, Myrtle Warbler, Tree Sparrow, 
Chickadee. 

The species most abundant in November were: Crow, Blue 
Jay, White-breasted Nuthatch, Snowbird, and Chickadee. The 
less abundant species were: Goldfinch, Killdeer, Downy Wood- 
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pecker, Tree Sparrow, Bronzed Grackle, Brown Creeper, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet. The very rare species were: Mytlre Warbler, 
with two records — the 19th and 23d; the Cardinal, Bluebird, 
Robin, with one record. 

The migrants in November were: Bluebird, and Robin, on 
the 4th; Kingfisher, on the 23d; Golden-crowned Kinglet, on the 
nth; Myrtle Warbler and Killdeer on the 24th. The Golden- 
crowned Kinglet reappeared on Dec. 20, the only winter record 
I have ever made for this species. The Cardinal, though not a 
migrant, was not found after Nov. 10. 

Some observations made in November. — Nov. 10, Golden- 
crowned Kinglets flitting about in a tree, and always looking 
upwards, probably for insects; did not remain long in one tree. — 
Nov. 14, Chickadees, plentiful in orchards and woods. They move 
quickly from tree to tree, feeding on larvae on the bare branches. — 
Nov. 15, first snowfall last night. — A Killdeer on the shore of a 
lake; the first time I remember seeing this species in the snow. 

I shall now summarize the results this year's observations of 
bird life. The total number of species seen in 19 15 was 117, which 
was five more than the number found in 1914. Species that were 
not present in 1915 were: Purple Finch, Northern Shrieke, Snow- 
flake, Pine Grosbeak, Black-billed Cuckoo, Wilson Snipe, Wood 
Thrush, Winter Wren, Carolina Wren, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Swamp Sparrow. 

In eleven years I have made only one record of the Yellow- 
breasted Chat. The Carolina Wren appeared in May and June, 
1913, but has not been recorded since then. The Winter Wren is 
a very rare species at Notre Dame, several records being the 
result of years of observation. I have often wondered why the 
Wood Thrush is not a common species with us, only an occasional 
record is made in spring and autumn. The Black-billed Cuckoo 
may be found, I am sure, every summer, but it is rare compared 
with the Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Such species as the Pine Grosbeak 
and the Northern Shrike may be regarded as accidental visitants 
to our locality. The Purple Finch is also very erratic in its move- 
ments, and may not be found at all in most years. The Snow- 
flake may also be placed in the class of irregular visitanls. 

The very interesting, but most mysterious, migration of 
our birds has, in this paper, been necessarily treated in a desultory 
fashion. Fulness of detail and constant comparison of the various 
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dates of migration can be given only in special articles on the 
subject, and without such methodical study no satisfactory results 
can be obtained. I have in many published articles in the 
American Midland Naturalist attempted a complete state- 
ment of the migratory habits of the birds of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
To these articles, then, I refer my auditors for an exact account of 
present conditions of migration. 

Thus the story of our birds ends. To have done full justice 
to the subject would require a volume. I have aimed at giving 
only a summary of my observations — and this mostly in what 
related to the distribution and migration of our birds. The more 
interesting, but not more important, part of a bird's life — its 
habits — I have barely touched upon, chiefly because hitherto my 
study of birds' habits has been incidental, and can not be thor- 
oughly done without neglecting the other departments. I hope 
to take up this part of ornithology when I shall have finished my 
study of the migration and distribution of our birds. 
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The Vascular Plants of North Dakota.— VI. 

With Notes by J. Lunell. 



504. Biauricula intermedia (Guersent) Lunell. 

Iberis intermedia Guersent. Bui. Soc. Philom. Ill, 169, t. 21, 
(1811). 

Occasionally escaped. Leeds. 

LEPIDIUM Dioscorides II: 166. Plinius XX: 17. Tour. 
Els. 184. (1694). Anguillara, Matthioli, etc. Linn. Syst. (1735), 
Gen. (1737 and 1754). 

505. Lepidium densiflorum Schrader, Ind. Sem. Gott. 4. 

(1835)- 

Lepidium intermedium A. Gray, Man. Ed. 2. (1856). 
Leeds, Sheyenne. 

506. Lepidium ramosissimum A. Nels. in Bull. Torr. Bot. 
Club. 26: 124. (1899.) 

Leeds. 



